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•  Night  and  day 

By  Ted  LeBerthon 

In  a  small  rear  house  out  on  Hyperion  avenue,  a  huge 

headed  fellow  of  6  feet  5  is  working  on  his  statue  of  young 

Abe  Lincoln.  The  sculptor  is  Jim  Hanson,  who  has  big 

hands  and  whopping  feet,  and  a 

long  browed  head;  yes,  lots  of  brow 

between  the  eyes  and  the  hairline  1 

like    the    slight    exaggeration    of  § 

some  modernist,  aimed  at  a  start-  §|§ 

ling  effect.  His  fair  brown  hair  is 

close  to  the  skull,  uncombed  as  a 

mountaineer's.  His  eyes  are  inor- 
dinately large,  and  he  is  not  exactly 

symmetrical.    There   is   altogether 

too  much  of  him,  as  if  he  were  put 

together  in  sections.  He  is.  only  22, 

but  has  read,  a  lot,  and  thought  a 

lot,  and  his  Lincoln  is  a  Lincoln  of 

22,  or  even  younger.  You  can  see 

the  heroic  clay  model  of  young  Abe, 

a  book  under  his  arm,  motionlessly 

walking,    and    knowing,    in    some  Ted  LeBerthon 

curious   way   of  knowing,   that   something   strange   and 

splendid  is  going  to  happen  to  him,  yes,  to  him,  a  country 

boy.  Yes,  you  see  Abe  walking  motionlessly  toward  some 

vision. 

slaves,  and  sold  them,  separat- 
ing families  forever,  or  lashed 
slaves  as  if  they  were  torpid  ani- 
mals, to  be  driven  by  pain? 
Would  a  slave  owner  like  to 
undergo  these  cruel  indignities  ? 
Gaunt,  homely  Abe,  through 
whom  eternal  beauty  shone, 
knew  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions and  saw  that  a  deep  prin- 
ciple was  being  violated,  a  prin- 
ciple stated  so  clearly  by  th$ 
Son  of  God.  "As  long  as  ye  did 
it  to  these,  my  least  brethren,  ye 
did  it  to  me."  So  he  ranged 
himself  on  God's  side. 
*  *  * 
There  were  many  great  ques- 
tions of  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic life  left  unsettled  by  the 
Civil  war.  They  still  are  un- 
settled. And  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  "rugged  individual- 
ism" has  created  a  situation  for 
men  with  light  skins  as  well  as 
for  men  with  dark  skins  that  is 
worse  than  slavery.  For  most 
of  the  slaves  had  security.  They 
did  not  have  to  worry  about 
where  they  would  sleep  when 
night  fell,  nor  about  when  they 
would  eat  next.  Also,  many  of 
the  masters  were  kind. 


I  have  only  talked  to  Jim 
Hanson  a  few  times.  But  it  has 
always  struck  me  that  he  is  un- 
gainly, Lincolnian,  heroic  in 
some  big,  shambling  way,  highly 
intelligent,  very  kind  and  clum- 
sily humble.  He  doesn't  talk  of 
the  statue  much,  although,  if  it 
passes  final  muster,  it  will  soon 
stand  in  the  new  postoffice.  Jim, 
incidentally,  competed  for  the 
honor.  He's  doing  the  work  for 
the  WPA.  But  anyhow,  he 
says  little.  But  you  should 
hear  Jim  Hanson  laugh.  In  re- 
pose, his  great,  good  looking 
face  is  fairly  serious,  but  when 
he  laughs,  he  laughs  all  over. 

I  have  heard  him  laugh  at 
a  cartoon  in  the  New  Yorker. 
But  I  have  also  heard  him  laugh 
at  the  most  silly  things.  There 
is  a  neighborhood  character  out 
that  way  named  Mr.  Rabbit.  I 
have  never  heard  his  first  name. 
But  he  tells  such  stories  to  the 
children  who  live  next  door  as 
one  about  a  cat  with  Napoleonic 
dreams  of  destiny,  and  one  about 
a  little  girl  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  stand  in  front  of 
an  automobUe,  "so  that  the  ac- 
celerator." 

Get  it?  "The  acceler  ATE 
her."  Well,  whether  you  get  it 
or  not,  any  time  this  remark- 
able Mr.  Rabbit,  who  looks  a 
little  demented,  drops  over,  Jim 
leaves  his  statue  of  Honest  Abe 
and  goes  and  joins  the  children. 
He  is  as  anxious  as  they  to 
hear  about,  the  goldfish  which 
became  a  movie  baron,  or  the 
strange  story  of  the  woman  who 
made  a  pair  of  window  curtains 
out  of  a  child's  golf  cap  and  an 
old    parking    ticket.     And   Jim's 


But  Lincoln  was  not  deceived, 
either  by  a  dubious  kindness  or 
by  southern  sentiment  and 
charm.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
union  could  not  remain  intact 
with  one-half  given  over  to  a 
wage  economy,  the  other  to  a 
slave  economy. 

And  one  must  be  right,  the 
other  wrong.  Both  could  not  be 
right.  Abe  knew  that  it  was 
written  "The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

*      *      * 

No  president  has  ever  exhib- 


guffaws    can    oe    Heard    for    a 

block.  ..■-■«  i 

Jim  is  a  laughing,  kindly  soul, 
but  he  is  a  lot  more.  He  is  a  fel- 
low who  can  put  a  new  and 
somewhat  disturbing  sensitive- 
ness into  a  figure  of  stone, 
something  it's  hard  to  put  one  s 
finger  on.  His  statue  of  Lin- 
coln says  a  lot  more  than  most 
of  the  actors  With  the  false  dark 
chin  curtains  have  ever  said.  It 
is  as  if,  even  in  the  clay  model, 
he  has  caught  the  whole  Lin- 
coln in  the  young  Lincoln,  the 
tragic  tender  calm  of  Gettys- 
burg in  the  promise  of  the  coun- 
-  try  fellow  motionlessly  walking 
and  seeing  things. 

Well,  so  much  for  Jim  Han- 
'  son  and  his  statue.  Today  we 
celebrate  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday.  And  I  am  wondering 
if  most  of  us  have  ever  glimpsed 
his  secret.  Because,  with  the 
exception  of  his  youthful  tribute 
to  George  Washington's  memory, 
uttered  with  almost  biblical  awe 
in  a  speech  made  on  February 
22,  1842,  he  was  never  given  to 
unduly  praising  "great  men,'' 
living  or  dead,  but  was  good 
humoredly  .convinced  that  praise 
should  be  given  their  Creator, 
who  gave  them  their  gifts,  and 
used  them  "to  make  His  ways 
manifest." 

Perhaps  no  greater  key  to 
Lincoln's  grasp  of  ultimate 
values  and  realities  exists  than 
his  reply  to  a  deputation  of 
southern  leaders,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Civil  war.  Their  spokes- 
man had  said  "Mr.  Lincoln,  we 
trust  that  God  is  on  our  side." 
"It  is  more  important  that  we 
know  we  are  on  God's  side,"  Lin- 
coln replied  sternly,  staring  hard 
at  the  deputation. 

A        ♦        ^ 

In  this  quiet  statement,  made 
in    measured    words,    the   great 
emancipator  flashed  forth  all  the 
truth  of  life,  as  sheet  lightning 
illumines  a  vast,  dark  landscape. 
He  uttered  words  that  were  true 
then,  that  were  always  true,  and 
always  will  be  true,  and  are  true 
this  moment.     For  in  the  world 
today,  and  for  several  centuries 
now,  vain  and  strutting  little  in- 
dividualists,    and    warring    na- 
tions, have  been  trying  to  place 
God  on  their  side,  on  the  side  of 
their    special,    partisan    dreams, 
instead  of  trying  carefully  to  de- 
termine  what   His    side  is,    and 
ranging  themselves  on  His  side, 
"that  there  may  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd." 

Lincoln  felt   that  the  dignity 

••  ••nan    creatures,    made    in 

"    incompatible 

^4  a  man 

'  vave 


ited  such  Christian  cnarity,  in 
public  or  private  life.  Lincoln 
was  genuinely  good  to  many 
who  despitefullly  used  him.  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  had  exhibited 
downright  contempt  for  him,  and 
had  bitterly  regretted  his  elec- 
tion as  president.  He  knew  how 
Stanton  felt.  So  he  smilingly 
made  him  secretary  of  war. 

Lincoln  knew  how  disap- 
pointed Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
that  he  had  not  gotten  the  pres- 
idential nomination,  instead  of 
Lincoln.  He  appointed  him  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
lifting  him  from  obscurity.  The 
war  was  on  when  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  virtually  snubbed 
Lincoln  and  evinced  a  hearty 
dislike  for  the  president.  Yet 
Lincoln,  told  of  what  McClellan 
thought  of  him,  laughed  and 
said  "I  would  hold  McClellan's 
horse  if  that  would  bring  us 
victories." 

The  dislikes  of  men  did  not 
bother  him.  He  once  said  "I 
only  fear  to  oppose  one  thing, 
the  voice  within  me."  And  in 
that  still  shiningly  new  address, 
made  so  long  ago  at  Gettysburg, 
he  uttered  those  words  of  a 
man  great  enough  to  humbly 
place  all  his  hope  in  God's 
hands,  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on." 

£  jfc  jfc 

His  was  a  tragic  life,  In  the 
highest  sense.  His  boyhood 
sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge,  died 
shortly  after  they  became  en- 
gaged. Mary  Todd,  who  mar- 
ried him,  became  somewhat 
"strange"  after  the  death  of 
two  of  their  four  young  sons, 
and  regarded  herself  as  unhap- 
pily married.  She  died,  mildly 
insane,  17  years  after  John 
Wilkes  Booth  assassinated  her 
husband  in  Ford's  theater.  Vic- 
tory brought  death  to  Lincoln 
quickly.  He  was  slain  five  days 
after  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 
He  was  struck  down  in  the  hour 
of   triumph. 

But  he  had  remained  on  God's 
side,  on  the  side  of  everlasting 
principle.  And  wherever  men 
speak  of  a  brotherhood  of  man; 
wherever  men  are  great  enough 
to  see  the  face  of  Christ  in  an- 
other, regardless  of  the  color  of 
hi"  skin,  they  should  not  thank 
Lincoln, ,  but  should  thank  God, 
as  Lincoln  did.  That,  I  think, 
is  as  Lincoln  would  have  it.  He 
had  a  great  sense  of  proportion. 
And  you  see  the  promise  of  all 
this  in  the  young  Lincoln,  as 
young  Jim  Hanson,  the  kind,  lik- 
able giant,  brings  him  forth 
from  a  block  of  stone. 


IN  THE   BACK   YARD   OF   HIS   S2S-A-MONTH   SHACK   ON   EDGE   OF   HOLLYWO 


YOUNG  CALIFORNIA  ARTIST  IS  HIS 

rhe  biggest  success  story  in  modern  sculpture  is  the  story  of  James 
Lee  Hansen  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  now  carving  an  8-ft.  statue  of 
/oung  Abraham  Lincoln  out  of  Indiana  limestone.  As  model  for  his 
;angling  young  Lincoln,  Hansen,  who  is  22  and  gangling,  is  using  him- 
self When  he  finishes  he  will  turn  the  statue  over  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
nent  Section  of  Fine  Arts  and  get  $7,200  for  it.  The  U.  S.  will 
itand  it  in  the  lobby  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  Federal  Building. 
Young  Lincoln  is  the  first  big  piece  of  sculpture  Jim  Hansen  ever 


OWN  MODEL  FOR  A  LINCOLN  STATUE 

carved.  A  year  ago  he  was  an  improvident  student  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Art  Center  School.  One  day  he  went  with  his  teacher  to  a  stoneyard. 
He  asked  his  teacher  how  he  worked  with  limestone.  The  teacher 
said  it  was  simple — just  hack  at  it.  Hansen  went  off  with  a  small 
piece  of  stone,  showed  up  ten  days  later  with  a  magnificent  figure  of  an 
athlete.  It  was  so  highly  praised  that  Hansen  entered  the  Govern- 
ment competition.  When  he  won  the  $7,200  award,  he  was  so  shocked 
that  he  bought  a  new  car,  promptly  wrecked  it,  spent  18  days  in  jail. 


YOUNG  LINCOLN,  barefoot  and  carrying  a  book,  has  been  sculptured  in  stone  by  James 
Hansen  for  Los  Angeles  Federal  Building.    Here  is  the  sculptor  at  work  on  the  8-foot  statue. 


LINCOLN  IN  HIS  YOUTH 


James  L.  Hansen,  young  Los  Angeles  sculptor,  is 
shown  applying  finishing  touches  to  his  work,  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  unveiled  in  the  Federal 
Building  here.  The  figure  shows  Lincoln  as  a  young  man, 
shirtless  and  barefoot,  with  a  law  book  in  one  hand. 


Puts  Finishing 

Touches  on 
Lincoln  Statue 

An  eight-foot  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  today  in  the  Main 
street  lobby  of  the  Federal  Building 
here  and  a  young  sculptor,  23-year- 
old  James  Lee  Hansen,  was  at  work 
putting  the  final  touches  on  his 
masterpiece. 

The  statue  was  put  in  place  yes- 
terday, but  there  were  no  unveiling 
ceremonies.  Hansen  said  he  didn't 
mind  for  to  him  the  Lincoln  statue 
was  a  dream  come  true. 

Hansen,  a  native  of  Fresno,  was 


almost  destitute  last  year  while 
completing  his  studies  at  a  local  art 
scnool  when  he  won  $7200  commis- 
sion to  create  the  statue  in  a  contest 
(held  by  the  Fine  Arts  Section  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  He  had 
worked  a  year  on  the  Lincoln  statue 
that  was  put  in  place  yesterday. 

His  statue  shows  Lincoln  as  a 
young  man  wearing  only  a  pair  of 
jeans  with  one  hand  holding  a  law 
book.        \     ... 
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